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An Address before the Essex Agricultural Socicty, 
at Topsfield, September 27, 1837, at their annual 
Cattle Show. By Natuaniei Gace. 

Mr President and Gentlemen: 

On the return of an occasion full of interest not 
only to the cultivator of the soil, but to the true 
lover of his country, you have met together in the 
Temple of Devotion, for the expression of your 
grateful praise to the “ God of the harvest; and 
for the consideration of a topic second in impor- 
tance to no object of mere earthly pursuit. 

Let me confess, in the outset, what you, other- 
wise, would not fail to perceive, chat T am incom- 


petent to do justice to such an occasion. Though 


the son of an Essex farmer, deveted, in carly life, 
to ihe pursuit of agriculture, it is now twenty 
years since I have been, practically, engaged, un- 
less occasionally, in this healthful and happy oc- 


eupation, Permit me, then, to express the hope 
that,as I} cannot say what the occupation may 
justly demand, you will give your attention to 
some general remarks upon 
dignity of agriculture as a pursuit; upon some 
improvemeuts already made; upon the good in- 
— 


Phat agriculture, which, by hizh authority, bas 
been denominated less on art, than an admirable 
combination of the most important arts, has not 
received that degree of attention, amongst us, to 
Which it is eminently entitled, is an assertion too 
obyiousiy true to need the aid of argument in its 


support, 


To promote the welfare of the great mass of | 


the community, .the proper degree of attention 
inust be devoted to the various oceupations, the 
results of which are necessary to the general com 
fort and subsistence, No people can depart, ma- 
terially, for any length of time, from such a prin- 
ciple with impunity. 
turbed, by a secession of large numbers from one 


When this balance is dis- 


important pursuit to crowd into another, public | 


as well as individual suffering must, ere long, en- 
sue. And, especially, must such be the case, 


when the occupation from which the secession is | 


made is, like agriculture, the great source of pro- 


duction—is to the nation at large, what the circu- | 


lation of the blood is to the animal body That 


such has, to some extent, been the tendency of 


late years, in New England, the careful observer 
must have seen, Perhaps this tendency is to be 


ascribed, in part, to an idea, which has prevailed 


extensively, to wit: that agriculture is less respect. | 


able, as a permanent pursuit, than other avoca- 
tions. 
There is no employment of man more important ; 
and when conducted with appropriate intelligence, 
none more honorable than this. 
dency may be also, in part, ascribed to the eager 
desire for rapid accumulation, which has been so 
prominent a feature in the proceedings of the last 


he importance and | 


be anticipated from the diffusion of in- | 


This idea is composed of unmixed error, | 


The same ten- | 





few years. ‘The slow and moderate returns, wh 

the soi! affords to its cultivators, lave | hh. too 
often, spurned for those golden harvests, that have 
dazzled so many ves, on fields to whieh t 

plough and the sickie are nnknown., Sieaumwhitle 
the moral considerations, which are, so bare usely, 
in favor of the weil-tried path of patient effort 
have been overlooked, But eyes, before which 


visions of uncounted wealth have been holding 


their seduections, are beginn:ng to see things in 


the lightof sober truth, Phantoms have vanished 


away. Realities are now seen and felt, Lhe at- 
tention, the hopes of thousands, who latels looked 


upon the cultivation of the soil as fit on y tot the 


patient plodder,—alike destitute of ambition and 


enterprise,—are now turned to agriculture, as th 


a i : . 
rich fountain whenee the very life-blood ts diffus- 


ed through the community ;—as a mine of weal 
far more substantial than any to which the | ns 
of speculators have given birt! Htitudes thrown 
by the disasters of the times, fron: their airy ea 


tles and brought to the ground, are now trusting, 


like Anteus in the fable, for support to 
mother earth. 
A pursuit, like the farmer's, should never be 


deemed unworthy the alention of an enlightened 


patriotic man. ihe celebrated games oi 
in her proudest days—gaines desigued as nit 


|ries of a patriotic spiritand of hardy virtucs—- wet 


unworthy in comparison with a festival like yours ; 


—a festival designed to promote the peaceful and 


healthful pursuit of agricultun 


your association, gent rete Is Ub eled pre 
In every light in which agriculture can be viewe:d!, 
lit claims re spect, It wus to a branch of this oc- 


cupation that our cemmon tather was 


when tresh from the forming hand of th reator. 
It was the prominent pursuit of men in the golden 
age—days of which we read as adorned with sim- 
plicity and innocence, 


authentic history, we find, among nations most 


emipent for whatever was greateand honorable 


, 
this mode of life held in special and deserved re- 
spect. 

‘In ancient times, the sacred | lough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind.’ 
‘Tt is, says a distinguished author, ‘the sub 
iserviency of agriculture to the wants of nankind, 


connected with its sober and healthful pleasures 
and the spirit of independenee, which it fosters, 
in every age, the (rst rank 


aed for it, ney 


that has secured to tt, 





among the useful atts 3 and obtain 
lery country, the: patronage of those most eminent 
for wisdom and virine, lie honors paid to it in 
China, take their dd 
ty; and through the purer 

Republic, it was held inthe highest estimation, 


ate froin the remotest antiqui 


ages of the Roman 


In England, the name of a Russel, so proudly 


| 2 : 
| distinguished in her Is. pre-eminent 
| 


, 
annais, stal 
t 


among those who have patronizid tiis noble art 


And the yreat founder ot American liberty. when 


| the toils and dangers of warfare were ended, re- 


tired to the cultivation of that soil, whieh his valor 


And, within the limits ef 





rendered free.’ And all 


ssesy in society should 


an fils Vvirines, had 


rejoice im every effort, 


ike yours, gentlemen, to bring this) eminently 
Hnportant pirsiit mito greater favor, We see, in 
ich efforts pieces Which should gladden every 
iotic heart, dt certainly argues wrong some. 


Where, that a branch of business, of such para 


mound nportane to every reer of the commu. 


nity, should have been permitted so far to languish 
as to render Us, ith Lo small cle gree, dey ndent for 
our bread West, and eyeu 


upon the South and 


upon Europe. In the elaborate and excellent ad- 
lresst delivered before you, on your last Anniver- 
sary, the orntor, after glancing at the decline of 
griculture, among a portion of the 


Ommunity, and the readiness with which they 


etrust themselves to the current of hazardous en- 


terprises and speculations, observed ¢ & the present 
state of th = can hardly be of long continuanee.” 
How soon was that prediction fulfilled ! Lhe 
i! has already turned, Many, who seemed to 


have forgotten that the productions of agriculture 


re the support of umn, woud now iook upon the 
Ossession of good farm as almost an earthly 

Vericaltio is How the echiet hope of 

this tation, Its prockuwetir is ré looked lo, us the 
vans of wiping off our foreign debt; and of 

gIVING UN Itiptese to Lie first wave, in that tide of 


fulure active prosperity, for whieh all hearts ere 


SO ANNIOUsly wailing. 


he condition of the farmer, among you, is as 


desiral le, or more so, indee d, than imany other 


portion of the world You possess # high advan- 


husbandimen of most COUNTIES, ib 
ing the proprietors of the soil you cultivate,— 


You thus feel, its full extent of influence, the 
s of personal interest in the subject; inthe 

prod sof culture ade pote d; the kinds of pro- 
s 


! ] 
guce > thie 


provements made, &c. ‘That inter- 


>the prineiple of gravitation in the physi- 


| 
cal world, gives union, system, vigor, to all your 
plans and efit rts, 
In Sicily, 


once, like Egypt, the granary of 


Rome, we are told, that the nobles own about two 
thirds of the soil, while they pay but one-fifteenth 
ind the husbandman, even after he 
has raised liis corn, cannot, without permission 
ito a 


from a higher power, sell a lo hungry trav- 


ciler Wilhout being subject to fine and Hnprison- 
t. In Ttaly, often called the garden of Kurope, 


blessc dl 


with a most fertile soil, beautiful fields, 


well watered, covered rpetual vepetation, 


vith pe 


divided into u thousand sinall enclosures, all col- 


tivated like gy 


rardens : yet, says the traveller, on 


entering the houses of the culttvators, you observe 


in entire absence of all the conveniences ol lifesa 
tans f the most extrem frugal lV, and an aip- 
pearance of the greatest penury, in the midst of a 
country producing every ug which the wants 
of the most luixuriou in requit Che cultivator 
Is Hot the provriet ‘ SOL, He is reduced 


"Reviewer of Sir IL. Davy on Agricultural Chemistry 


"By NW. Hazen, Esq 
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to a condition of extreme poverty. 
ambition to make improvements. Being too poor 
to hire laborers, the cultivation of the sotl is not 
conducted with that neatness and efficiency es- 
sential to the best results. Indeed, so broken are 
his spirits by his condition, that we are told, on 
good authority, that the laborer, who is lired by 
the day, will accomplish three times as much as 
The classi- 


cal Addison thus deseribes the condition of the 


the peasant, who works for himself 


Italian husbandinan : 


But what avail her unexhausted stores ; 

Her blooming mv untains and her sunny shores ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain, f 

The reddening orange and the swelling grain; 

Starves, in the midst of nature's bounty curstf; 

And, in the loaded vineyard, dies for thirst.”’ 


If we have neta so lof equal fertility, we should 
thank Heaven for a still richer blessing ;—that we 
ran enjoy, without fear, the fruits of our industry, 
In this interest in) the soil, in its productions, in 
the results of your intelligence and zeal asapplied 
to its cultivation, you possess a far greater good 
than you would in the fertile land of Egypt, sf, at 
the same time, you lived under laws which broke 
the manliness of your spirit; which tore from 
your possession productions reared by your toil, 
moistened “by the sweat of your brows.” Take 
from: man the stimulus, whieh this personal inter- 
est affords 


, and he sinks into imbecility and hope- 


lessness. Give full play to sucli incentive, and 
inan’s nature is elastic ; he is prompt te see and 
to improve advantages. And never had such in- 
centive fuller play than amongst us; and not only 
should it make us proud of agriculture, as an lion- 
orable pursuit; but make us prize atits just value 
the fair inheritances of freedom we enjoy, that that 
inheritance was, in no small degree, purchased, 
secured, and given into our hands, by the hardy 
and spirited generation, who had been reared up 
to mental independence and bedily vigor, amidst 
the pursuits of agriculture. 

Much as the institutions and condition of an- 
cient Greece have been praised, we have reason 


to believe that, in pertions of her territory, the | 


cultivators of the earth feared to inhabit the open 
country and detached dwellings, at certain sea- 


sons, Jhey were exposed io the lawless depre- 


dations of marauders. We are informed from | 


sources* entitled ta high credit, that after the toils 


of the day, in the open country, the husbandmen | 


sought safety and shelter, by night, within some 
walled city, They carried their arms into the 
fields, and, like our fathers in New England, took 
up the weapons of defence or the implements of 
husbandry, as circumstances required, 


There is no man more fully independent, both | 


in spirit and condition, than the farmer. Re- 
ceiving the means of subsistence directly from the 
bounties of Providence, he relies less than others, 
upon the aid of those around him, If diligent, 
he may, ordinarily, count upon a competency in 
the return of his labors, and his mind is free 
from those perplexing cares connected with pur- 
suits liable to great and sudden fluctuations. 


‘‘ Sure peace is his; a solid life, 
Rich in content; in nature’s bounty rich.” 


continued. ) 


As soon as the spring opens and the frost is out | 


of the ground, put your fences in order. 





*Mitford’s Greece, Xenophon’s Anabasis 


! 
He teels no} 


FARM REPORTS. 
To the Gentlemen Trustecs of the Massachusetts 
Igricult.ral Society. 

Gentlemen :—My farm consists of one hundred 
and tfty acres of Jand, lying near the centre of 
Framingham. ‘Twenty acres are meadow over- 
flowed (no spring and’ never ploughed—thirt 


y 
acres woodjanud—-thirty acres pasture land not suit- 
able for ploughing—fitty acres tillage land, and 
twenty acres of interval and orchard, The soi 
of the tillage land is a sandy loam; all this is by 
Grain is an artiele | can- 
not afford to raise for sale—I therefore plant no 


rotation inowing land, 


more than two acres with corn and one with po- 
The Phinney, or 
twelve rowed corn is my crop this year. 1 can 


tatoes, this year a little less, 


raise more of that than any other—{ shall have 
15 bushels to the acre without manuring in the 
hill. We estimate it thus—4000 hills will give us 
more than two ears eack—unine inches in length, 
6 such ears will fill a quart measure—6 on each 
hill give 125 bushels—2 give above 49 bushels.— 
The corn is not so well filled this year as usual, 
Three years ago [ raised 56 bushels to the acre 
with only 5 cords of manure spread evenly over 
the ground on each acre, by actual admeasure- 
nent. My method is to spread the manure on 
the grass land, then plough it in and cover it com- 
pletely—then roli with a heavy roller, for green 
sward usually lies too light so that it becomes too 
dry for lack of capillary attraction from the sub- 
soil. [neat harrow weil lengthwise of the fur- 
row, then diagenaly, making the surface fine as a 
carrot bed. ‘The loose sods are placed in the dead 
furrow. ‘The lines are marked out 3 feet and 4 
|inches apart by a horse dragging a small stick of 
timber, by means of shafts inserted which timber 
has three wooden pius, 3 feet 4 inches apart of 
the size of a hinepin, a little sharpened—a boy 
rides the horse, a man manages this strike-out by 
means of juserted handles, and thus, instead of 
striking one row he strikes three ut once, and 
makes a much straighter and better bed for the 
corn than a plough makes—the chip of a plough 
leaving the bed hard, this strike-out leaves it mel- 
ilow. We cover the corn with one half inch of 
dirt, beat it down with the hoe and put a handful 
of ashes on each hill before the corn comes up— 
the ashes operating on green sward as a decompo- 
ser of its vegetable matter, The sooner they are 
applied the better, 

To keep off the crows a pair of trowsers and a 
jacket are stuffed with bay—a hat is placed on 
top to complete the image, which instead of being 
made so as to frighten borses should resemble a 
man as nearly as possible, he being the animal of 
all others most dreaded by thiscorn-robber, The 
image must lean over a fence or be squatting un- 
der it, and should be partially concealed under 
brush or a bough-house that the bird may net 
possibly detect the deception. This is effectual 
and I have never found any other worth a farth- 
ing. 

As to soaking or steeping the seed-corn we dis- 
‘approve of it. 1 have gathered my seed-corn al- 
| ready, taking the most ripe ears with two on a stalk, 
| We use acultivator to till between the rows, 
and the manure being wholly buried, weeds are 
not troublesome. We ean lise two acres of this 
to one uere on which the manure is laid on the 
'surface. We have already cut up our corn at the 
| root excepting pne hill in twenty, about which we 
{have set the others so sloping as to stand firm.— 


| We tie the tops with a single band and let the 
whole stand three or four weeks. These pikes 
are then taken to the barn whole, corn and stalk, 
When the corn is plucked off and husked and the 
pike laid) straight ready to be cut up fine for cows 


and oxen, 


They will eat the whole when well 
eured and will perform more labor or give much 
more milk than when fed with English hay. 

I have one acre of Spring Rye, 10 bushe's, ore 
anere of Spring Wheat, 22 bushels, one acre of 
Buckwheat, 30 bushels, ten acres of now, burnt 
ground is sown with winter rye, commenced sow- 
ing Sept. 1, it bas now come up and promises 
well, Rye is much surer on burnt than on old 
fields, We have one acre of English turnips sown 
among the corn. We often obtain 100 bushels in 
this way with no expense but sowing and gather- 
ing. Labor with us is too high to admit of culti- 
vating any kind of turnips in drills, We also 
raise pumpkins among our corn and find them 
very valuable for stock, 

1 keep on the average 30 head of cattleand two 
horses, The horses and one yoke cf oxen perform 
the labor, Five cows only are kept. ‘These 
make the butter for farnily use besides furnishing 
60 dollars worth of milk for our neighhors,— 

those people who have cheaper lands and far 
from our market make our eheese for us and bring 
it down at smali expense, 

I cut 60 tous of hay—20 from my 20 acres of 
'mendow or lowland,and 40 from land occasionally 
tilled and from the interval, too low to be tilled, 
and t have sold 500 dollars worth of bay the two 
past years, and have $500 worth more this year. 
By not raising much corn or grain, | am enabled 
to spare this quantity of hay and still increase the 
fertility of my lands rapidly. Ido it thus—when 
a grass field has been so long mowed that it will 
not produce one ton to the acre, [ take a cast iron 
plough made one third longer than those in gen- 
eral use, and with one yoke of oxen or with three 
cattle in the last part of August, I turn over the 
snid acre flat as possible, roll it bard, harrow it 
with the furrow, then diagonally, putting on first, 
after ploughing and rolling, ten te twenty cart- 
loads, (24 to 5 cords)—of compost manure, sow 


one peck herds-grass, half a bushel red top seed to 
the acre, sowed sooner than this it is in danger 
from drought, sowed later it is liable to be winter 
killed. Im March or April after, | sow 8 Ibs. clo- 
‘yer to grow for fall feed or to be ploughed im again 
in turn. My compost manure is made of the 
winter manure and of peat mud; the best mode 
of using the mud ; is first, to put it where the catile 
may tread on it and drop their excrements during 
winter, Ltheretore cover my cow-yard with if, 
and the sheds under which my cattle lie in winter 
loose, Next summer itis overhauled and heaped 
up and by the last of August, it is ina prime state 
to be applied on lands thus seeded, or on lands 
recently seeded or on wet interval jands, I tie 
up none of my horned eattle ; they lie much more 
together in cold nights ; they choose dry places 
to lie in and they get up with ease ; they eat their 
fodder with a better appetite and we save every 
drop of their urine which is at least half the 
The cows udders are clean in winter 


eomfortebly under warm sheds ; they draw close 


manure. 
‘as in summer, giving the milk no bad taste. It 
| re quires more room it is true, but if barns were 
| built rightthe cattle have a shed under the whole 
‘where the manure does not evaporate and lose 


| half its power before we use it. 
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By raising but little grain | am enabled to ren- 
ovate 10 or 15 acres of my mowing lands yearly 
While doing the 


tean 


and at the mest leisure season. 
work the expense of feeding the is not half 
of that of May feeding. 
may be unyoked at noon and at night and take @ | 


share of whiat 


r 
The ox and the horse 
we are turning in as manure for 
their supper and dinner, and we can mow from a 
field thus sown not less than a ton to the acre the 

A green 
12 tons at 
least of green vegetable matter on one acre are 


first summer, of the most valuable hay. 
crop is turned in and no crop is lost. 


thus secured to re-appear in grass instead of nour- 
ishing a crop cf grain which pays us rot for our 
labor, Under such a system there is not the least 
difficulty in giving every part of the mowing and 
tillage a good dressing as often as it nay require, 
and if no hay should be sold, but beeves should Le 
fattened on the produce, any farm will become 
richer and richer at every ploughing. ‘The great 
truth is, gratn takes the sugar and the spirit out of 
the soil. the least. 
When its roots fill the soil they choke it and must 
be decomposed, but whether the land has been 
mowed eight years or four, when ploughed again 


Grass does net exhaust it in 


it will bear equally well, either corn or crass, 
This is my apology for raising no more grain, 
none to sell. New England farmers have cnough 
to do to supply our markets with hay, with beef, 
with other fresh meats, with vegetables for the 
other articles that cannot be brought a 


Let our cities be supplied with 


table and 
vreat distanee, 
grain and salt meat by districts more fertile and 
more distaut. 

Having 20 acres of meadow or low land bear- 
ing hay, not very saleable or suitable for milch 
cows in spring, | raise young stock ; purchasing 
it ata year and a half old, from the country, A 
calf 7 or 8 weeks old and well fatted will usually 
sell in our market for a sum that will buy one of 
These will do well on 
our poor hay and without roots, They will turn 
our counnon cheap hay to $10 the ton and we 


these yearlings, say $7. 


keep the manure. After a year or two, or three, 
we turn them for beef or for cows er for working 
oxen. ‘They usnally become fat the first fall after 
the purchase, and will often at 24 years bring $20. 
Thus paying us $13 for keeping them one year. 

no sheep; L cannot with Jand at $40 
per compete, in this line, with those who 
have it at $10 per acre when the cost of transport 
is so low as that of wool, or of live stock so easily 


I have 


acre 


driven. 

Of Swine I keep two or three, just enough to 
consume the wash of the dairy, giving them for 
food nothing very saleable until a few weeks be- 
They 


when kept on grain seldom, very seldom, pay the 


fore butchering. are great devourers and 
cost. 

The grass seeds [ use are herds-grass, red top, 
and clover ; sometimes the tall oat grass. Abeut 
the first of September is my time for seeding ;— | 
even when I sow spring grain, I prefer turning in| 
the stubble and seeding in August, 
us good fall feed and is valuable as a green crop 


Clover gives 


to turn in; anda pound of it has probably as 
inuch nutriment as any hay ; but it is injured by 
removal and is not so easily mowed and gathered 
This seed should 
sown 


as other hay. 
Autumn, Tt 
April or May without covering 
ed down two acres with clover, herdsgrass and 
red top in July, among my Indian Corn at hilling 


on the 
Last year I seed- 


may be suOoW or in 


not be sown in | 


It took well 


frem it this year; the corn was not hilled up-and 


time. and ] liad a good crop of hay 


the ground wus rolled the spring after sowing to 


beat down the old stocks of corn. 
rr: 
Phis 


Wish to raise grass instead of grain, but the 


mode of seeding down is oC od when we 
land 
should be rich or manure should be spread on th 
surface at planting time or the seed will not tak« 
well; spring seeding with grass is going out of 
fashion in our vicinity. 

A part of my compost manure is applied to low 


lands in grass in the mouth of November when 
the top dressing Jooses but little by evaporation. 
A man takes a cart with felloes four inches wide, 
or a wagon, and drives on to the grass lot, spread- 


ing directly out of the carriage, in’ this way he 


lays iton more even than by laying it first: in 


heaps, and he saves all the labor of unlading, for 
he can spread faster from a wagon than from a 
heap on the ground, 

Last year I laid to grass twelve acres, two in 
July, and ten in September; that sown after Sept. 
20th, 


this season, it will give mere next year, 


did not get ahead so as to give a large erop 
When it 
good coating of grass is ploughed in on the first of 
September, and the ground properly seeded, an 
acre will prodace one ten and a half the first year 


" 


and the crop will be greater the second and third 
years—the green sward below becoming gradually 
food for the living crop. Lands thus laid down 
will continue geod in grass five or six years, Low 
land, quite too wet for grain, may be ploughed in 
Such lands 
It is 


quite an object with me to keep my grass lands 


September and laid perfectly smooth, 
cannot be smoothed at any other season, 
smooth, I can cut closer and faster, and my horse 
rake, made under my direetion by a wheelwright, 
and costing only one dollar and a half, will collect 
With a boy to ride | 


with a ton’s burthen in 


as much hay as five men, 
have often raked an acre 
thirty minutes. This 
than the hand rake, aud a boy ora 


makes cleaner work 
feeble 


[t is mede of a joist 


rake 
man 
can it with 


Manage ease, 


nine feet long; handles like those of a plough are 
inserted ; teeth one feot in length are placed four 
Staples are driven into the joist 
hitch the 
holder goes bebind giving the rake the true pitch, 


inches apart, 


bear the ends to on the horse traces; 


and when the same is full, he suffers his handles 


to cant over towards the horse, he advances three 


feet so as to clear the machine; it is then canted 
back again by a small rope attached to the extrem- 
and held all the time in 


‘The 


I should have said a thin board 10 or 


ity of ove of the handles 
the hand of the 


, 
raker, horse stops buta 
moment, 
12 inches wide, forms the backboard of the rake, 
which is thus made to carry a larger burthen than 
the mere teeth can hold. 

As to laborers I ain giving fifteen dollars per 
mouth and board, for six months; [hire one man 
that term, another half his time six menths; have 
a boy sixteen years old and do some labor myself. 
[hired ten day extra labor in bay time. My 
lands are now so smooth I can have my mowing 
done for 60 cents the acre and find no board. A 
good man will mow (by the job) 4 acres in a day 
bearing 4 tous. With a boy Lean rake this lot in 
two hours, and can spread it in the like time and 
j 


it will take nearly as long time to put it nicely | 
the 
It requires then about two days more 


cocks. This last we avoid when weather is 

| promising. 

labor to spread out, dry and put into the barn.— 
| y OF! | 


| Thus in good weather we can harvest four tons of 





hay near the barn, for less than two dollars per 
toi. 
My laborers drink no ardent spirit. We furnish 


‘der with their meais, and cider and water mixed 
f When any labore: 


with molasses for field service. 


heeomes tired of this beverage he goes to thre 
brook or well. Cider mixed with molasses loses 
much of its intoxicating power, and with three 
times its quantity of water, affords we most whol 

some sustaining drink. 


Besides my usual farming operations, I have 
this season built ninety rods of stone wall, have 
widened the County road for fe rty rods, one half 
rod; making ittwo rods and ahalf wide, IT haye 
also widened a by-road for 50 rods, and laid it 
ypen for public use three rods wide, without aid 
aud without asking for compensation for the land. 

] have made liiterval 


land out of a meadow that bore nothing better than 


this month one acre of 


hassock prass, by carting on 200 ox-loads of loam, 
the 


and red 


and completely covering coarse 


top I 


quarters of an acre of peat meadow ready pared 


cry . 
(rass 5 


| sow 


it with herds grass have three 
and burnt; the sed contained moss and cranberry 
vines. We are now spreading the ashes, (made 
from the burnt sod) which make a sufficient man- 
ure for grass, for years afier, ‘The cost of paring 
and burning one acre of peat meadow, varies from 
30 to 50 dollars. 


burning such lands have been sold in this town at 


When well seeded after a good 

900 dollars per acre. 

this 

800 dollars; he 
! 


IT have brought too many 
I] sold 


rince 


four to 
told 
cheapest of all the lands he had bought in town. 
We cart about 200 ox-loads of peat-mud yearly, 
the 
with line, after laying one year, for top dressing, 


acres in war, one man tor 


has me this was the 


into cow-vyard, or into heaps to be mixed 

Our cattle are usually purchased in Autumn, 
from Vermont and New Hampshire ; where hay 
and pasturing are cheaper than with us, and where 
market for 
This breed was imported from England, before 
We 


prefer the middle size to the large horn cattle; 


there is no good veal or new butter. 


Bakewell and others made their selections, 


we look more to shape than size ; short horns and 
s'ender necks, small and short legs for cows, short 
legs and broad shoulders and rumps for oxen,— 
We have no 


| name for our breed of cattle unless 
we give it “The common N,. E, Breed,” 

Last year I sold 500 dollars worth of hay, and 
between 400 and 500 dollars worth of beef. fatted 
chiefly by grass, Five steers 2 yrs. old and 2 do. 
3 yrs. old, were sent to New Hampshire to pasture. 
The rest were kept on my own land in this town. 
| have 25 acresof high land in pasture, three miles 
from me on which I have spre ad four tons of plas- 
two The plaster on this land 
which is high and dry, rocky and mossy, a loam 


ter within years, 
rather gravelly, bas a wonderful effect, two bush- 
els to the acre being of equal value with 20 loads 
It brings up clover and honey suckle 
ithrough the thick moss and induces the young 


of manure, 


cattle to search for it, and in searching to trample 


down bushes; moss, Jambs-kill, brakes and all 
other unprofitable crops, | pureliesed this lot 
three years ago at S15 per acre ; the seller told 


me it would pasture 5 cows, it will now pasture 
15 much better, and Lam spared entirely the labor 
they will not 
This land is now 
offered 60 tor tho 


i his is about 17 per e 


of mowing bushes; grow where 


thick and luxuriant, 


grass 1s 


worth $40 per acre, Lam 
of it rext season, 


cost, In 


ust ent, 


on the this pasture my cattle |pensen 


Pt ee 
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fat, mach fatter than those drove into the coun- 


try. Some of my neighbors tell me T shall run 


my pasture land out by making it prodaceso much 
feed. 


droppings through the summer from 15 cows in- 


}see not much danger in this unless the 


stead of Samay obstruet the growth of @rass, in 


leisure to knock it about and 


case | have no 
spread it, 
My garden contains three acres, half of it coy 


It 


Sly sugar 


ered with a nursery of trees, grave vines, &e. 
is surrounded by fruit and forest trees, 
maples, set out eight years ago, were tapped this 


year and gave us several pails full of geod sap, 
which we very easily boil down to molasses. 

We have also 20 swartus ef bees that supply us 
and more than supply us with our sweetening.— 
The keeping of these costs us an hour every day 
or two for a month; when ] come from the field 
and find that my women-folks have in the course 


of the forenoon treed aswarm on sone of the 
cherry trees, 

My hired labor cost me list year including 
hoard $200; this year a little more, as T hired be- 
fore wages had fallen. Besides supporting my 


family of eight inmates, and paying all expenses 
(including of course, interest on the eapital, and 
the wear and tear of tools, &c.) Learned and laid 
up from the proceeds of my farm and nursery be- 
tween nine and ten hundred dollars last year ; and 
this, although I 
corn stalks that produced nothin. 


I think T shall do quite 


offered about 20 doilars per ton for 25tous of bay 


ws well this yrar, being 
to be taken at the barn. 

I have kept a very exset account of my expen- 
sea and income for two years past, umd can show 
you that iy land is growing more and tore valu- 
My farm 
will now bring one third mere than it would three 


ble yearly, though IT sell so much hay. 


years ago, about the time of ny purchasing it, 
If your Committee will visit me, IP shall be hap- 

py to show my improvement 
Yours, very respectfully 


WM. 


BUCKMINSTER, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Parent Orrice, Jan. |, 1538. 

During the year 1837, four hundred and thirty- 
five patents have been issued from the Patent Of- 
fice, of which classified and alphabetical lists are 
annexed, marked A and B, 

The number of patents issued during the year 
1837 is less than in some preceding years, ‘This 
is to be attribted chiefly to the operation of the 
new law, which subjects all applications for pa- 
tents to a careful examination as to the originality 
of the invention claimed, Power is given to the 
Commissioner to refuse a patent, if the invention 
is not deemed sufficiently useful; but this power 
is seldom exercised,and is confined to cases where 
the patent may be in some way injurious, the im- 
provement frivolous, or where an attempt is made 
to avoid a prior patent, 

The destructive fire in December, 1836, has oc- 
eazioned unavoidable delay in discharging the du- 
ties of the office, 

The reventio of the office will meet all its ne- 


cessary disbursements, 


Considerable progress has been made in restor- | 


ing the lost models and records. Some of the 
most valuable of the models have been restored, 


and others contracted for. The collection already 


’ , 
planted and hoed six aeres of 


| be taken to accomplish that object. 


| with’ other 


| examinations, 


interesting 


r> 


improvement in their construction. 


made is becoming and shows a great 


The commissioners appointed to designate those 
i the 
given for the same, have adopt 
Notices 


on this subject have been published in almost all 


are the 


he 


models which most important, anc 
compe nsation to 


ed measures to accomplish this object. 


the newspapers ty the Union. 
furnish 
He nee, many 


be exhibited until suitable cases 


The present accommodations do not 


suitable protec to the models. 


of the best eann 


are provided for them in the new building, and 


patentecs feel unw i] ing to send their models until 
better where the 


accommodations are furnished 


' . . ' 
same Can pe prese) yPC, 


Rach 


patentee (and the number exceeds ten 
thousand) bas been addressed, personally, through 
the post office of the place where he resided when 
the patent was issued. Many, undoubtedly, in 
consequence of a change of residence, will fail to! 
receive the communication ; but since no patent | 
granted before the fire can be given in evidence, 
without being first recorded anew, this restriction 
will probably secure the return of the most impor- 
tant. 
will, 


Improvements offered on former patents 


in many the furnishing of 


models of old inventions; and, in a short time, 


cases, require 


the most valuable reeords, it is hoped, will be re- 


stored, 
‘Pwo thousand patents have been restored and 
reeorde d anew The draw ings 


of 
in this office, in a style and manner which reflect 


sinee January last. 


many of these have been executed by persons 


moe crediton the skill of the draughtsmen,— 
They form, already, a valuable colleetion, 


Amony the losses occasioned by the fire, most | 


deeply regretted, was the destruction of all the 
papers deposited by Robert Fulton. His draw- 


ings were executed by his own hand, and formed 
an interesting part of the records of American 


establishing for our country the honor of 


re it = 
genus, 4 


ithe first successful and practical employment of 


steam in navigation, ‘Phis loss has been consid- 


ered irreparab'e, Tam happy, however, to state, | 


that correct duplicates can doubtless be procured. | 


The fame of Fulton attracted the attention of a| 


foreign Government, for whom, on application 
therefor, other papers deposited in this office, 
were tnade and transmitted to London, where, it 


is presumed copies may be obtained to supply the 


| place of the originals. Measures will immediately 


‘ihe necessity of a library of scientific works, 
to facilitate the discharge of the duties of the of- 

! 
necas 


fice, only to be mentioned to be duly appre- 


cinted, Under the former law, no examination as 
to the originality of inventions was made, and du- | 
plicates and triplicates of the same thing were of. | 
ten patented. ‘The public were subjected to daily 
impositions, and the first inventors were driven 
into courts to maintain their rights. Now, each 
application undergees a careful examination ; it 
must with 


ing applications, with patents is- 


be compared caveats already filed, | 
pend 
sued in this country and abroad, and also with the 
published inventions of the whole world. English, 
Freneh, and German books must be at 
mand of the office, in order to make the proper | 

i 


the com. 


Fifteen hundred dollars were ac- | 
cordingly appropriated, in the year 1836, for 
works, to be purchased under the sanction of a 
committee, 

This aopropriation was designed to add to the 


} 








| 


i consumed, 


| most ineredible. 


existing library ; but that library, with such booxs 


\as had been already purchased, was unfortunately 


It therefore became necessary to use 
the remainder of that appropriation to replace 
hooks which were on hand before the fire, and to 
Addi- 
tional works of the kind contemplated when the 
appropriation was made, are greatly wanted, to aid 


furnish others which were most needed. 


in considering applications for patents. Persons 
who offer their inventions to be secured by patent, 
that gone 
before them in the same inventions, and nothing 
but the inspection of inodels and drawings which 
prove the fact, ean ever induce them to relinquish 
the fond expectations of months or even years. As 


can hardly be satisfied others have 


the receipts of the office will allow an annual ap- 
propriation for a library, such appropriation is re- 
specifully recommended. 

‘The provisions of the late law authorizing the 
reception of unpatented models and specimens of 
manufactures, will do much to increase the col- 
atthe Patent Office. No exhibition in 
Europe, it is believed, can surpass that which will 


lection 


be found, in process of time, in the building now 
in a course of preparation for this establishment. 
‘The beautiful collections of manufactured articles 
at the temporary fairs of our large cities, may give 
a faint idea of that great gallery of arts and manu- 
factures, which will thus be permanently opened 
at the seat of Government, where all that is new 
and interesting will be added from year to year, 
and carefully preserved. Interest and patriotism 
will combine to multiply the articles deposited.— 
The exhibition will be continually increasing in 


| beauty and utility ; and all this, so henorable aud 


advantageous to the country, will be accomplished 
without any other expense to the public than the 
trifling charge of transportation from the place of 
manufacture, The Patent Office, has been greatly 


subservient to the promotion of the arts and sei- 


ences, and its late re-organization will extend, in 
a much higher degree, its usefulness. Without 
the encouragement of the patent laws, few inven- 
tions would become practically useful; by this en- 
couragement, a stimulus is given to talent and in- 
genuity, and the result of liuman efforts seems al- 
The inventions of the day have 
The nu- 
merous manufactories spread over all the country 
attest the patronage they have received from Gov- 


proverbially overcome time and space, 


ernment, 

Of late, inventors have directed their attention, 
with peculiar interest, to the improvement of the 
implements of agriculture ; and many labor-saving 
machines have been patented, which are of the 
highest utility to the husbandman. These are 
rapidly 
conjecture to what extent the labor of the agricul- 


increasing, and it is scarcely possible to 


iturist may be diminished, ard the products of the 


Al- 


of mowing, and of 


country increased, by these improvements. 
ready, the process of sowing, 


‘reaping, is successfully performed by horse pow- 


er; and jnventors are sanguine in the belief, (and 
probably not without reason,) that the time is not 
far distant when ploughing machines will be driy- 
en by steam, and steam power applied to many 
other operations of the husbandman. — [inplements 
of this kind will all be collected and exhibited at 
the Patent Office ; and, 
ands to the seat of Government during the session 
of Congress, a knowledge of their use and praeti- 
cal application will be extended over the whole 
country. A subject intimately connected with 


from the resort of thous- 
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. . . ! 
this, isthe aid which husbandry might derive from 


the establishment of a rerular system for the selec- 
tion and distribution of 
choicest varieties for agricultural purposes. 


grain and seeds of the 


For commerce and manufactures, much has 
been done; for agriculture, the parent of both, 
and the ultimate dependence of the nation, much 
remains to be done. 
viewed as a natural 
from legislation ; like the air we breathe, and the 


Husbandry seems to be 


blessing that needs no aid 


element of water which sustains life, the produc- 


tions of the soil are regarded by too many as com- | 


mon bounties of Providence, io be gratefully en- 
joyed, but without further thought or refleetion. 
Were the two former susceptible of the same im- 
provement with tue datter, who would not rejoice 
to enro] his name high on the list of philanthro 
pists by making the first experiment? This sub- 
ject has been forced on the attention of the un- 
dersigned by those who are engaged in improving 
our implements of husbandry, ‘Lhe Patent Office 
is crowdod with men of enterprise, whe, when 


they bring the models of .heir improvements in| 


such implements, are. eager to communicate a 
knowledge of every other kind of improvement is 
agriculture, and especially new and valuable va- 
rieties of seeds and plants ; hence, the undersign- 
ed has been led to receive and distribute, durit 
the last two years, many articles of this kind, 
which have been committed to his care; and ex- 
perience has induced him to believe that there is 
no spot in the Union so favorable to this object as 
the seat of Government. 

The great desideratum, at the present time, 
seeins to be, that some place should be designated 
and known es the depository of all articles of this 
kind, and from whence they may be dispensed to 
every part of the United States. 

Our citizens who are led by business or pleas- 
ure into foreigu countries, and especially the offi- 
cers of our navy, and others in public employment 
abroad, would feel a pride in taking collections 
of valuable plants and seeds, if they could be sure 
the fruits of their 


of secing labor accrue to the 


object, and, from our Common 


| complished. 


benefit of the nation at large; but, hitherto, they | 


have had no meaus of distributing. to any extent, 
the valuable productions of other climates, which 
patriotism: or curiosity has led them to introduce 
into our country. 
perished on their hands, for want of some means 
of imparting to the public the benefit they bad 
designed to confer. Thos2 who have not consid- 
ered the subject in its wide detail, are very im- 
perfectly qualified to judge of itsim portance, 

The introduction of a new variety of wheat 
promises the most gratifying results, in securing 


that tmportant and indispensable production from | 


the destructive effects of our severe winters. 

A short 
our Union was, in a measure, dependant on others 
for her breadstaffs. 


time since, the 


‘Thar State is now becoming 
able to supply its own wants, and will soon have 
a surplas for exportation ; and this is effected by 
theext-nsive introduction of spring wheat. Among 
the varieties of this wheat, however, there is great 
room for selection; there is at least 20 per cent. 
difference, if regard to the 
quantity of the crop, 

From experiments made the last summer, there 
can be no doubt that the crop of Indian corn may 
be improved at least one-third, without any extra 
labor, and this effected by a due regard only to 
ihe selection of seeds. 


is paid 


To a great extent, they have | 


most eustern State of 


quality and | 


And here it mav be mentioned, that an individ- 
ual has devoted twenty-five years to this sing'e 
Indian corn, has 
produced a new variety, which, if distributed as it 
ought to be, may prove a great benefit to the hus. 
bandman and to the country. 

From the samples transmitted to the Patenr Of. 
fice, es} ecially from the sheres of Lake Superior 
there is a moral certainty of a good crop of corn 
in the higher latitudes, if proper attention is paid to 
the selection of seeds.  Tiattention to this subject 


has lost, to the northern portion of our Union, 
many millions every year. 

The quantity of flour (wheat or other kind) con- 
sumed in the United States, is estimated, on the 
highest authority, at five thousand five hundred 
iniliions of pounds ; one-half of this is supposed 
to be wheat, which, at three cents per pound, 
amounts to over eighty millions of dollars ; and the 
remainder, at one and a half cent only, amounts! 
to over forty millions. If to this, is added the 
vast quantity distilled, and employed in the arts, 
und consumed by domestic animals, a conception 
may be formed of the importance of our crop of 
grain, 
ouly 10 per cent by improving the seed, the annual 


If, then, the quantity should be inereased 


gain to the country from this souree alone, would 


1g | not be less than from fifteen to twenty millions of 


dollars. [ft is unnecessary to carry out this esti- 


mate to the other productions of the vegetable 
kingdom; the result would be the same in al!.— 
The well directed efforts of a few years, mivht give 
to this veneration what would not otherwise be en- 
joyed in the present century. 

It may not be improper to add, that if this na 
tion should desire to muke her me iropolis the seat 
of science and the arts, this might be easily ae- 


The 


specimens from every section of our widely ey- 


collections of mineralogical 


tended territory, will, it is betieved, furnish a most 


interesting exhibition, illustrative of the geology 
of the country, and of its mineral resources, 

The natural and practical sciences, as well as | 
the arts, have usually fgund their best: patron in | 
the munificence of a wise Government. An apart- 
ment in the new building could be appropriated 
to the above object, in connection with an agri- 
cultural depository. 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 


Commisstoner of Patents. 


For the N. E. Farmer.) 
CULTURE OF THE POTATO ONION. 


The Potato onion is of a more mild quality than 


those grown from seed, aud is highly to be es- 


teemed in the culinary department m= which it 


|} would no doubt, if more generally cultivated be 
much used. It is much to be 
valuable an article is not more extensively cultiva- 
}ted, which I imagine is owing chiefly to a wrong 
mode of culture being applied. The onion is in 
iInany cases nearly Jost at first planting, owing to 
its being planted too deep in the ground ; and in 
others by its being earthed like a potato ; many 
persons supposing it requires the same treatmeut 
as that vegetable. 
j the bulb 
ground, 
| The best methed that I ean recommend, and 
}ene which I think will be found to answer, in or- 
| der to grow the onion to a good perfection, is to 


;manure and prepare a rich piece of ground, as 


requires to be on the surface of the 





regretted that so | 


However the idea is wrong, as | 


early in the spring as the ground will admit of 


heing worked, by digging it deeply ; then raking 


the surface even and dividing the ground into four 


feet beds and eighteen ineh alleys, This being 


, . 
done diviele the ay ds across into rows one loot 


apart; planting the Oitons 6 or 8 inches apart in 
tiie rows, Lhe planting must be done by simply 


pressing down the bulb into the ground on the 


surface, mo such a manner that the crown or top 
is level with the surface of the bed 

‘The aft 
beds el 


mabagement is simply to keep the 


taken nottodisturb 


the earth about the onions until they have reoted 


eu: bout enre pitist he 


firmly in the ground, 
When the on 
up and dried in the usual way, 


EDWARD SAYERS, 


ions are ripe they are to be taken 


PREMIUM CARROT CROP, 
Marshfield, Oct. 17, 1837. 
I hereby certify, that I raised from one acre of 
ground, belonging to the Hon. Daniel Webster, in 
the town of Marshfield, county of Plymouth, and 


State of Massachusetts, the past season, thirteen 


tons, three hundred and sixteen pounds (net) ot 
Carrots, making, at the rate of fifty pounds toa 
bushel, five hundred aud cighty-nine bushels (net. ) 

he ground the year previous was planted with 


Iudian Corn, the land was manured with kelp and 


sen weed, say from twenty to twenty-five loads to 


the net The ground was ploughed in the fall 
ind again in the spring. [tis impossible to give 
iu aecurate statement of the labor done, as it was 
accomplished at odd jobs. the crop» would have 


ween inuch larger, DT should think one third more, 
ifthe drought in the latter part of the season, had 
not retarded their growth, about two pounds was 
sown to the acre, 
The sorts raised were long Orange and Lemon, 
but by no means so large as | 
MAXWELL LAURY. 


fimoray Fuercuer, 


of a good quality 
have before raised, 


it itne $3: 


A TOUGH YARN, 
The following paragraph is from the N, York 
Evening Star: 
Pestilence in ravages of the 
small pox at Woodstock, Vermont, are deseribed 


Vermont.—tThe 


| in the letter of a physician to have been appalling. 
| ‘The dead were buried at night without toll of bell 
lor church service, but few have courage to per- 


offices. The town is yet deserted, 


jthe public houses shut up, and the neighboring 


lfurmers in such panic that they boit their doors 
against every unfortunate Woodstock person that 
comes to purchase grain or provisions of them, 
This 


is truly a sad state of things to exist in the very 


though in both the neighborhood abounds. 


heart of our population, 


This is a new edition of the Boston raw-head 
end bloody-bones story, which we noticed two 
weeks ayo, enlarged and improved, If it goes on 
improving, by the time it reaches the southern 
border, it will record a tale as horrid as that re- 
ported by Mr Catlin, of the Mandan Indians, 
nearly all of whom are said to have fallen victims 
to the small pox. 

Will the Star do the justice to correct the errors 
of the foregoing account. 
/upwaads of three thousand, there have been four 
\deaths bythe small pox in this town, The dis. 


ease is entirely removed and none of the alarm 
5 


Out of a populaticn of 
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supposed in the paragraph taken from the Star, 


' fa) 
ever existed here or in the neighborhood. 


stories do ous no harm, because every person 


round us knows they are arrant fictions, They 
nre so far an injury to the pubde, os to ereate a 
neediess alarm of the ravages of a disease, which 
the enlightened part of coomeonity Know ts ren 
dered harndess by vaceihation, but whieh ts still 
a terror to the ignorant, the obstinate and the su- 


perstitious.— Woodstock Mer. 








RYLAVY LAYGfAARYD Walls etl, 
AND GARDENER’S JOUBNAL. 


Boston, Wepnespay, FB. 21, 1838. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEER. 
The weather is by universal agreement the first topic ; 
and never was there amore agreeable topic than this 


has been through the whole season, 


The ground is 
now every where covered with snow, and the sleighing 
is perfect. There is but a single abatement to the de- 
lightful exhiliration, which the passage of the beautiful 
and tasteful vehicles, that dart by the pedestrian with 
the rapidity of the wind, creates at such a season ; and } 
that is the n.erciless abuse and cruelty, to which th 
noble animals, who draw these glittering and winged 
cars, often crowded with life and radiant with beauty, | 
are subjected, driven furiously under the whip at the 
top of their speed and then often left shivering in the 
cold to wait the pleasure of their unfeeling masters. — 
The | 

| 


abuse of the dumb and defenceless ; and this too in the 


Such cruelty is as disgraceful as it is barbarous, 


pursuit of our own pleasures, is the meanest of all ty- 


ranny ; and presents not a single redeeming feature. 


| 

Coxncress.—The Nationa! Concerns go on, ‘There is| 
much private business undoubtedly, which involves a | 
good deal of labor in the Committee rooms but which 
does not appear on the surface. The only ostensible | 
business in the house has been an attempt to get up a 
kind of bull baiting ; but the animal after being brought 
in was released, as he might be wanted to be shown up } 


in another theatre. Jt was amusing to see some men 


throw javelins and barbed spears at him; secured as 
they were by a high fence and while the animal stood 
tied, so that he could neither hook nor even leash them | 
with his tail. These brave men insisted upon it that he 
Sach 
three weeks old calf if they were to meet him in an open 


field. 


in Washington, a Reporter for one of the public papers, 


should not even roar. heroes would run from a | 


M.L. Davis who goes by the name of the Spy | 


was called to answer at the bar of the House for having | 
While | 


the old man sat in the gallery some of the members | 


charged a member of Congress with corruption. 


called him a 


villain, a scoundre}, a blackguard, and oth- 
crs of those beautiful designations so frequent in the 


Congressional vocabylary —the late editions. He was 


brought to the Bar. dle denied the power o! the [louse | 


to question him in a way to crimninuie himself; and as | 
jt was discoyered that he did not refer toa member of 


the House, he was discharged 


Mr Adams presented a wheelbarrow load of petitions 


and for various objects. One that Congress would make | 


him an alien Another that Congress would build 
a wall between the Northern and the Southern States. 


Another from Georgia praying that Congress would | 


pass laws to protect the freedom of speech and of dis- 


eussion. Guess this last man, as Jonathan said at the | 


theatre, has got into the wrong pew. 


Massacuusetrs —-The Committees have made an 


c¢ |) bung them up in terrorem. 


consummated. Phe 


| roud car goes either way at 


flood. 
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anatomy of ihe Commonwealth and Kilby banks ; and 
The report respecting the 
former, discloses a chain of trauds and violations of trust 
aud embezzlements quite sufficient to secure an iniumor- 
‘ 


tality of infamy to the parties concerned in them. 

The House of Represe ntatives have passed the bill 
viving the credit of the State to aid in the construction 
of the Western Railroad. We hope this project will be 


agricultural but particularly the 


. 7 . e 
manufacturing interest will be benefitted by it. But 
our hopes of its utility to the trade of Beston are not so 

j sanguine as those of many of our contemporaries. We 


believe it can never come in competition with water 
conveyance in the Uansportation of flour, for example, 
from the West. We do not forget likewise that the rail- 
pleasure ; and therefore that 
every facility for reaching Long Island Sound or the 
Hudson from the Connecticut valley must tend 
to carry the trade to the city of New York. The facili- 


ties of personal interceurse which it will furnish will 


River 


be delightful ; and we send beforehand our compliments 
to our good friend the Editor of the Cultivator that we 
mean to drink tea with him and eat some of his rasp- 
berry jam the first evening after the railroad is open; 
and come home 


afterwards We expect him to return 


the visit the next d \y. 
THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 
In the Christian Watchman of the week before the 
last, our attention was arrested by a heading in eapitals, 
UNFORTUNATE ; and we expected at least to find 
an account of some horrid murder, or accident by fire or 
Judge of our surprise, when we found out that 
a poor joke of one of ou? correspondents about Temper- 
ance pledges, a mere pleasantry, which we never sup- 
posed contained half as much powder as an India 
Cracker, had exploded , and killed how many of Fal- 
staff’s men in buckram, we shall net say. Now not to 
be out-done in any of the Extraord:naries, we immedi- 
ately called upon our “ accident-maker,” and he gave us 
impromptu, the following exquisite morceau, which las 

at least the merit of originality 

MOST UNFORTUNATEST. 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To draw a pai! 
Jack fell 


And Jill came tumbling after. 


of water ; 
down and broke kis crown, 


The Watchman of the last week, by way of ample 
restitution, not in capitals, but in lower case, contains a 
sort of recantation of their insinuations against the good 
character of our friend. From this, it appears he has 
discovered “that he got the wrong pig by the ear ;” 
and is for “ ganging bock agen !”’ 
er more “ Christian ”’ 
tions against a neighbor’s good name, to inquire into the 


ground of such insinuations ? Now we have the pleas- 


ure to infor.a this Christian Watchman, that our friend | 
in question,was the devoted friend of temperance, prob- | 


ably before he was born ; and from his childhood to the 


present time, has held all kinds of ardent spirits and to- | 


bacco likewise, its first cousin and best patron, in utter 
detestation ; that he had a farm for thirty years, and in 
that time he had hundreds of men in his employ ; that 
he has sometimes in a season cut 100 tons of hay, raised 
1500 bushels of corn, 500 of wheat, 1500 of potatoes, 


and 5000 of other vegetables; and made miles of wet- 


drains; and yet that he never used, and never would | 


permit to be used, and never did have used upon his 
place, with his consent or knowledge, one gill of ardent 


We chal- 


spirits, except in case of accident or sickness. 


ere 


Would it not be rath- 
like, before they make insinua- | 





lenge the Editor of the Watchman to find ten other far. 
mers in the State, who have done the saiue labor, and 
can say as much. More than that, we know that our 
friend never conceals his convictions or opinions ;—that 
he makes no compromise with intemperance ; that he 
holds the system of licences under pretence of “ public 
gvod,” ia abhorrence; and maintains it to be the sol. 
emn right and duty of the Government to put a stop to 
the sale and the traffic in ardent spirits, other than as of 
use in the aris, or in medicine; and to close every where 
at once, the drinking houses, these bitter fountains of 
poverty, crime, and unmeasured and unutterable wretch- 
edness. 

We have not the honor of an acquaintance with this 
gentleman, the editor of the Watchman; bat we under. 
stand that his name is Thresher ; quite an agricultural 
Now we beg Mr Thresher, before he lays on his 
fiail again, first to look and see what is undgr the straw. 


name, 


A Hist 


Huibert, of this town, raised the past season on nine 


To Berxsuixe Farmers.—-Mr Jonah A. 
acres of land, eight hundred and twenty bushels of oats 


——-being a little over ninety-one bushels to the acre. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS.— New York has expended 
on internal improvements, $18 000,000, and authorized the 
expenditure of $12000,000 more. 
structed 961 miles of Railroad and Canal, at an expense of 
$25,000,000. Illinois appropriated, in 1837, $9 €00.000, 
for internal improvements. 
$8,000,000. Virginia las expended and appropriated $7,- 
500,000 $5 000,000 
Making the amount appropriated and expended by six States 


$85,100,000. 


Maryland, in 1836, appropriated 


Michigan appropriated, last year 


To Correspoxpents.—Filius Agricole and 1). C. are 
gratefully acknowledged and so is the Letter about the 
Turkey, written, we op:ne, by his friend the Goose. 


Farmers he!p us! Send us your grain without sifting 
If you think itis not clean enough, we promise to pass it 


through our winnowing mill without toll. 


The following was handed to us by a friend as a first effort of 
its author. It isa beautiful flight, grageful and soaring. 
Let her plume her wings for «a much loftier height; for it 
only requires on her part, the determination, to reach it, 
TRUST IN GOD. 
Trust in God ! ’tis a holy guest 
That cheers the traveller’s lonely breast, 


Whether in desert wastes, alone, 


Away from country, friends and home; 
Or in the weary wilds of life, 
fle meets with danger, toil and strife, 
And yields to false temptation’s snares, 
Or feels the weight of earthly cares 
Press his worn spirit, once as bright, 
As morning’s clear and cheerful light, 
And finds what he has toiled to gain, 
Brings nought but misery and pain, 
That what he thought would give most bliss, 

Has yielded but unhappiness, 

And keen-felt disappointment’s smart, 

Is rankling deep within his heart, 

Turns he still to that holy guest, 

Trust in God! it will give him rest. 
Errata in our last, page 250, note on 2d column, for 
| 1698” read 1668. VPage 251, Ist column, 24th line 


for Seincet at Oise, read Sein et Oise. Same page, 3d 


| column, 10th line, after “ founded *’ read manufactures 
‘ 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary, Feb. 19, 1838. | 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. | 
At Market 270 Beef Cattle, and 900 Sheep. 
4U Beef Cattle unsold. 
Prices.—Beef Caitle.—Last weeks prices were not 


supported. We quote Extra, $7 00 --First quality 


aj 50a SO 75 —Second quality $5 75 a $6 25.—Third 
quality $475 a5 75. | 


) wr 


Sheep.— Lots were sold at $2 50, $2 75, $3 00, $1 50, 
$475, and $5 00. 
Swine.—None at Market. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported tor the New England Parmer, 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors | 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending February 18. 


Pemruary, 1838. | 7A.M. | 12,M. 15, P.M. | Wind, 


Monday, 12 10 25 22 E. 
Tuesday, 13 16 | 37 32 E. 
Wednesday, 14 28 27 20 N. W 
Thursday, 15 6 19 | 12 | N. E. 
Friday,” 16 | 14 a 1-7 s.... 
Saturday, 17 2 8 S im, W a 
Sunday, 18 4 22 | 20 | S. W. 





STATE REGISTER FOR 18238. 

This day published and for sale by JAMES LORING, No. 
132 Washington street. Price one dollar. i 
The Mass. Register, containing the new Legislature, and 
census of 1837. Lawyers, Clergy, and Physicians, Postmas- 
ters, Military Officers, Societies, Religions, Charitable and 
Literary; Bank and Insurance Offices, Names -{ the United | 

tates Civil Offices, and clergy in Mass, from the first settle-| 
ment of the country, Bank Table from the suspension of spe- 
cie payments in the United States to July, 1837, and in Mass. | 
to Jan. 1838, Manufactories in 1817, and curious facts about 
Boston. Feb. 2. 


WANTS A SITUATION, 

As gardener, a steady, active, young man, who acted in 
some of the most respectable places in England. ‘The adver- 
tiser, from his early days, had every advantage of acquiring 
a scientific knowledge of his business, under the tuition of 
the ablest gardeners of the day, coupled with extensive prac- 
tice. The advertiser is acquainted with grape growing, pine 
apple culture, arboriculture, framing, flowers, with the man- 
ner of propagating them, &c. &c. 

Res multis natura sunt incognito 

The advertiser can be well recommended. Any orders 
left at this office, for Custos Horti, will be respectfully attend 
ed to. 


FAR‘. 

For sale, a small farm, pleasantly situated within five miles 
of Boston, containing from 50 to 40 acres of excellent land, 
with good house, barn, stable and outhouses, wich a great va 
riety of fruit trees. For further particulars inquire of C, 
Willis, at the New England Agricu'tural Warehvuse. 

Boston, Feb. 21, 1837, 

SUSPENDING HIVES OF BEES FOR SALF. 

Four suspending hives of bees are ofered for sale, three of 
them are swarms of Jast year. Inquire at this office. 


Feb. 21, 1837. 


BOOK OF FRUITS, BY MR MANNING 

In press and will be issued early in April, by Ives and Jew- 
ett, Booksellers, Salem, Mass ; The Book of Fruits, with 
plates ; being a Descriptive Catalogue of the most valuable 
varieties of the Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum and Cherry, for 
New England culture, by Robert Manning, to which is added, 
The Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and the Grapes, with 
their modes of culture, &c. 

Also, Hardy, Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs, 


Feb. 7, 1837. 





OILL MEAL 


The subscribers have reduced the price of the Oil Meal, as 


follows. 
Twenty eight dollars per ton at the mill, in Medford, 
Thirty dollars, delivered in Boston. 
G. L. STEARNS & CO. 


10, Commercial street. 


Feb. 1, 1838. 


PLACE WANTED. 

A min with a small family who understands farming and 
can five undoubted testimonials of his character for industry 
and integrity, wants a place as foreman on a farm in_ the vi- 
cinity of Boston. Enquire at Stall No. 56, Quincy Market. 





Boston, Feb. 14, 1838, 3w 


BONE MANURE. 


The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 





For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Stere: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 

| them for the last two or three years. — 

| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
SAGE AND S8Q:. ASU PEPPER SEED. 

Cash and a liberal pric 

| Pepper Seed atthe New England Agricultural 

| and Seed Store. 


will be paid for Sage and Squash 


Warchouse 


WiINNOWING MILL. 
| Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
|} and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
| Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late Fair. , 


neat and convenient mill. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





the same 
| . 
52 North Market Street, Boston, will be punctually attended 


‘PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 





that he has been in in the Bone business mere than ten years CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 
| and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and ts ful'y satisfied that FROM ' 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can he applied to Apres, barrel e Ot 5 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a) MEANS. white Fishel) 1 i 25 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, | BREF. mess. rrel | 14 90) 14 Se 
which will be promptly attended to. , Nowt. 112 0u 1250 
Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, |) prime, : 5 | 10 7 
° - . = : . > TDFRSWAN ymerics n) peut ~v 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agriculioral Warehonse | ¢:, sk. ew 8 5 ! 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. | ra : spin chan me “ P : 
Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD Piast ott inde toe | gr] 4s 
anes . ’ ‘a U 
HOWARD'S PLOUGHS 4 ~ — am - | a she 
Constantly Sorsale a the Nev England Agricultural Ware | { ; - a ‘ weare cash bas 50 8 62 
house ft is hardly nece ssaty to repeat that these ploughs are Baltanore. Howard sirect } } g 00; 8 50 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs Baltimore, wi | g '2) 825 
now in use, and continue to stand No. | atthe Brighton Fair Niexandna, : , ; | | @ 12 26 
Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Rye w 1 aot 
“ ~ Mav, Indian, in hogsheads 
FARM FOR SALE. ‘ harrels, , 62] 476 
The subscriber offers for sale one of the best farms pleas- Grain, Corn, northern yellow | bushel | 
antly situated in the centre of Lancaster, containing ninety southern fat yeilow te 74 7 
four acres of improved land, thirty five of which is interval | white, . . e 74 no 
onthe Nashua river, having more than 100 Shagbhark Walnuts Rye, northern, . . ws 1 10 
on the same. ‘The house is large and well finished, having a Barley, ° : " a | ; ® 
pinsn sa front. On the premises are two barns; one, 56 feet hats, northern, . (orime) | sn 2 4 
long with a cellar for manure, the other 12 feet. with a large Hay s . Kaglish per ton of 20Ob Ibs | j 29 VU no 
shed, carpenter’s shop, and other out buildings. On th | astern screwed, ; } “6 jis 00 20 0 
place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over Honey Cuha gallon | 45 : : 
109 barrels of app'es. There 1s also a good assortment of Hors, Ist oe" ’ : 5 ro 4 4 
pears. plums, &c. For terms apply to Josern Breck & Co, pty, ‘ , , “ Ps 10 
No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. Lani, t see Ist sort, . . a A 9 
ARTEMAS PARNES. |, page ad act le : | (29 
Lancaster, Jan. 3, 1838. cate tert te eee ly tannage, | o5 
ado country ao } . j 24 4 
‘e . Soe ee aegis! —— ee Ba thrmore eity : do ve a) <6 
CUINESE IULBERRY SEED. do dry hide 
We have just reeeived a cave of Chinese Mulberry Se¢ | New York red. lieht rT | 20} 2t 
direct from Canton, that was saved by an experienced hand Boston do. slaughter, | 4 “0 at 
from the most approved varieties, which we offer for sale, da dry hide, } | 20 at 
very low. by the ounce or pound. As the vitality of this seed | lime. best sort, ° , ‘ . | cask 90) | a 
has been tested by an experienced horticulturalist in this vicini- | Ma‘ ket, No T. new, . | barrel | 10 *9 - i 
ty, we can recommend it with confidence to our customers, | VE ssTER Patis, per ton of 2200 Ibs | cask | dean 
As aproof ot its goodness we have at our cflice some of the | '0%« Mass. inspect. extia clear, . j barrel | 21 60 >, On 
plants in pots which have been raised this wimer from this a r trom other States | ee gq 00) 21 
— LE Pp DP x . Jie ss, ° | _ 
aee8. = - Pad eer BRE K & ¢ ats Sizes, Merd’s Grass, . ltoushel! ¢ 75 on 
A TENANT WANTED. li ' es se De | a. ; 75 
A inan of honest, industrious and temperate habits, with a | Red Clover, northere ; | pound | ~ 43) 
small family and a thorough knowledge of farming, to take Southern Clover PY | 12 13 
charge of a farm within an easy distance of a good market. | ‘[Paurow, tried, . ‘ 3 : |} th 12| 13 
Terms liberal, and the situation one of permanency if the | ‘['eazies., Ist sort, : ; : pr. M.| 3 00} ++ 
reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be answered. | \\ oot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 50 ye 
For farther particulars inquire at this office, or of the propri- | Aimerican, full blood washed, 5 47 
etor, LEVIES. BARTLETT, | do.  3-dths am te 1. we 43 
Dec. 20, 1837. Postmaster, Kingston ms Be I ao, 1-2 do i 38 | - 
_ — - — —— —-— -—- =f do, 1-4 and common - 3 3 | _ 
TO NURSERY MEN AND OTHERS. | mitees rs io, 45 
The subsrriber at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. | ~ | No 1. —— ‘4 37 40 
offers to furnish Scions of Apples, Pears, Plums and Cherries, | &) No 2. | « 28 | 30 
they will be taken from Specimen Trees, which have produced { = } No 3. | “ | 
fruit in the Garden, and have proved correct. | are } 
| Also Scions of an extensive collection of new European ! 
Pears of the highest reputation, but which have not yet been | ; . 
| proved in this country. ROBERT MANNING. | PROVISION MARKET. 
Salem, Feb. 5, 1838, KETAIL PRICES. 
ene ——— | Hats, northern, / con | pound 12) 14 
WANTED | southern, and western, a 12 13 
| A Farmer witha wife to take charge of a farm within g| PERK, Whole hogs, : - a“ s| 4 
| miles of Boston—an American—apply to E. Francis, over | POULTRY, “ 14 16 
| Suffolk Bank. : | Burren, (tal) 3 18 22 
Jan. 24, 1838. - lump : . Be 92 | 26 
i es Le a ee ee a = . Gaus, . } dozen 20 22 
Hale's Horse Power and Threshing Machine. ew en — , bushel 40; 60 
"| Ciper, barrel | 3 00] 3.25 





PRUNING FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 

Vines, and dressing Green house Plants, Shrubs, &c. 
E. Savers begs leave to inform the citizens of Boston and 
its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 
business this present season, and « licits the employ- 
ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage bim 
All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 


above 


to. 
Dec. 27, 1837. 
CORN SHELLERS. F. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will sheb 


ikewise Spriuger’s Pate Vins : erhine 1 ” 5 , . . 
Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnow ing Machine, a ve ry | 75 to 80 bushels of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 


fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 


JOSEPH BRECK ¢ CO 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
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(Por the N. B. Parmer. ; 


THE FARMER'S DAUGITTER. 
BY B. BLOWN. 
Yer rustic peasants of the soil, 
Come, tell me, who is sie, 
That trips so lightly down the lawn, 


So gaily o'er the lea ? 


And now she's lost behind the copse, 


And now again is seen: 


She calls the flocks, they know the voice, 


And caper o'er the green. 


Hark! now she sings sweet, pastoral airs; 


The laborers of the plain, 
Admiring, stay their dusty work, 
To listen to the strain. 


She frolies by the barley field ; 


She nears me,—halh! I see, 


And recognize the witching sylph, 


Ss 


Thus, bounding, full of glee. 
L v 


Tom Clover’s rosy, darling child, 
Fair Exven of the green ; 
No one's more virtuous to be found 


No one more beauteous seen. 


A farmer’s daughter, bright and fair 
A faithful daughter too, 

As both her daily industry 
sand her obedience show. 

She 's versed in all the housewife gear, 
The labor and the care; 

And in domestic management 


She ‘s sure to take her share 


She loves to help her mother kind, 
"Tis daily her e:nploy ; 
And why, to learo this handiwork, 


Should any girl be coy ? 


She washes, and she irons too, 

She knits her father’s hose ; 
She cook 1 rolls and jol y-cakes; 
She cooks good rolls anc jounny-cakes, 


And mends the children’s clothes. 


She rises too at twilight dawn, 
And milks the bonny cows ; 
She’s ne’er afraid to give the kine 


Some hay from off the mows. 


To make good butter and good cheese 
Is her familiar work ; 
Nor does she scruple eer to bake 


A pot of beans and pork. 


She ‘ll write a letter like a priest, 
Or keep her father’s books ; 

And, if she’s pressed, can modestly 
Retort in pleasant jokes. 


Such is the girl of buxom mien, 
"That flits so, like the roe, 
Beloved by every village lass, 


Bosought by every beau. 


Bob Vardstick, once he tried her heart, 
She turn’d away with scorn ! 

for Bob could neither plough, nor mow. 
Nor trim a hill of corn 


limpression on my mind, 


ltaughe me to work 


ibeen eonvinceed of the 








Such shallow soil is not her choice, 
om 
Chat grows but weeds and tares ; 
Give her the rich and fertile loam, 


That fruits of honcr bears. 


She means her wishes ever shall 
With her degree aceord ; 
And thus, she ‘d be a farmer's wife, 


Though worthy of a lord. 


Go, then, and learn, ye city belles, 
Of Excen of the vreen, 
That woith and beauty in your sex, 


a) 


Lie not in gaudy sheen ; 


But excellence, wherever found, 
Is rooted in the heart; 

Se may my lines, to young and old, 
Some benefit impart 


INDUSTRY EXEMPLIFIED. 


Ileckewelder, who was a missionary fer a! 


time among the Indians of Pennsylvania, in his 
* , » ‘ 

history of their manners and customs, relates the 
following anecdote, from his own personal knowl- 


| i 
eave. 


“* Sonting myself anee upon a log, by the side 


fof an dinlian who was resting there, being at that 


time actively employed tn fencing in his cornfield, 
[observed to hiin, that he must be fond of work- 
ing, as Tnever saw lim tliing away his time, as 
is so common with the [ndians, 


* ihe auswer he returned, made a very great 


leyer sree Sand I shall iry to relate it as nearly jin | 


‘3 5 5 “le . il 
; urs owl Words as possible, 


jand the birds in the air and on the earth, lave 





by their examples, I have 
t neerssity of labor and 
industry. 


“é¢SShen L was a young man, ! loitered about 


la good deal, doing nothing, just like the other 


Indians, who say, tha’ working is for the whites 


) anyed are eroes—- the indinns have been ordained for 


other purposes, to linnt the deer, and catch the 
beaver, ofter, racoon, and sue! other animals. 

*¢ But one day it so happened, that while 
hunting, I came to the bank of the Susquehanna, 
and having sat myself down near the water’s edge 


j}to resta little, and casting my eye on the water, 


| . : R 

I was forcibly struck when T observed with what 
j industry the sunfish heaped small stones together, 
jta make secure places for their spawns; and all 


this labor they did with their mouth and bedy, 
without bands? 


«Astonished, as well as diverted, I lighted 
my pipe, sat awhile smeking and looking on, 
when presently a little bird not far from me, rais- 
ed a song which entiecd me to look that way. 
weNWhile i was trying to distinguish where the 
songster was, and catch it with my eyes, its mate, 
with as much grass as it could hold in its bill, 


passed close by me and flew into a bush where I 


perceived them together, busily employed in 
building their nests, and singing as their work 
went on, 

“*J  emtirely forgot that IT was hunting, in 
order to contemplate the objects [ hai before me. 
I saw the birds in the air, and the fishes in the 
water, working diligently and cheerfully, and all 
this without hands, 

“* | thought it was strange, and IT b-carme lost 


| supported by two stout legs 


IT have remembered it | 





FEB. 21, 1878, 

in wonder, I looked at myself, and saw two long 
arms, provided with bands and fingers, and with 
joints that might be opened aud shut at pleasure, 


I could when | pleased take up any thing with 


i 
these hands, and) hold it fast or let it loose, and 
varry it along with me, 
“+ When | walked, 


I had a strong body 


observed moreover, that 
capable of bearing fatigue, 
with which T eould 


’ 


b | 
climb to the highest mountain, and descend at 


| pleasure into the valleys. 


«© And is it possible, said {, that a being so 
wonderfully formed as Lam, was created to live 
in idleness, while the birds, which have no hands, 
and nothing buat their little bills to help them, 
work with cheerfulness, and without being told to 
do so? Has then the Creator of man, and of. all 
living creatures, given me these limbs for no 
purpose ? 

“it cannot be; | will try to go to work. | 
did so, anckwent away to a spot of good land, 
where [| built a cabin, enclosed ground, sowed 
corn, and raised cattle. Ever since that time, | 
have enjoyed a good appetite and sound sleep ; 

} 


}while the others spend their nights in dancing, 


and are suffering with hunger, J] live in’ plenty ; 
[keep horses, cows, and fowis; I am happy. 
See, my Siend, the birds and fishes have brought 


9 92 


ine to reflection, and taught me to work ! 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 3.0hKUS 
MULTICAULIS, &c. 

a 30 5-Om For sale by the subscriber. The varieties, par- 

ES; 2 ticularly of the Pears and the Plums were never 

ae be fore so fine, the assortment 80 Cony lete. Al 

f so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 

ee superior assortment of finest kinds, and of all 





: 
< ae <a ‘ - | other hardy fruits. 
“ety friend,’ said he, ‘the fishes in the water |” ; r 


20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulber ry trees can 


| still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
| this being all that now remain unsold. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds.” Splendid Ponies 
and Double Dahlias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors and fine 
kinds. 

Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, color 
fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. ; 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent trom Boston to wherever ordered. 

Transportation to the City without charge. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hi'l, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 

),PROSPECTUS OF THE AMERICAN LFOWER 
GARDEN COMPANION, 

By Edwaed Sayers, Landscape Gardener. Published by 
Joseph Breck § Co. Agricuitural Warchouse, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Markgt Street, Boston. 

The American Flower Garden Companion will be printed 
on # fine medium paper with aclear type, and will contain 
from 159 to 200 pages 12 mo. Price 75 cents. 

The object of the work is to assist those persons who are 
desirou8 of cultivating flowers, by giving practical hints on 
the culture of the different Annuals, Biennials, Perennials, 
Shrubs, and such other kinds as generally find a place in the 
Flower Garden. To each class a list will be given, describ- 
ing the height, color and time of flowering, of the kinds rec- 
ommended. ‘To which will be added useful hints on the prop- 
agation of Plants, with a monthly calendar on the culture and 
general management of the Flower Garden; with a descrip- 
tive plan of a small Green-House, and the general manage- 
ment of green-house plants. Also, a treatise on the Camellia 
and Geraaium, with descriptive lists. 

The work will conclude with miscellaneous articles appro- 
priate to the purpose, and a glossary of the most useful terms 
to be known by those whocultivate Plants and Flowers. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published eaery Wednesday Evening, at $3 per aunum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within six- 
ty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of 50 cents, 











